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ITH two events — one auspicious and the 

\ ," other importunate — to crown her policies, 

the United States enters upon the Sixth 
International Conference of American States at 
Havana. Lindbergh has made his flight of “ good will” 
through the troublous Caribbean area as harbinger 
4 of a new kind of American diplomacy, a diplomacy 
in which indifference and bluntness give way to 
consideration and tact. At the same time, an un- 
scheduled battle between American Marines and 
Nicaraguan rebels has shown the fruits of the old 
diplomacy, the diplomacy of headstrong interven- 
tion. Which diplomacy is to prevail depends upon 
the course taken by the conference. The American 
delegation will have the task of proving to Latin 
America that the day of blundering is over. It will be 
faced with the duty of outlining a new American 
policy toward the southern republics. It will have 
to show that behind the Lindbergh gesture is a 
sincere determination to deal with Latin America 
on terms of equality and not of paternalism. 

The conference is nominally a convention of 
{the Pan-American Union. Potentially, it is far more 
than that. The Pan-American Union has not con- 
cerned itself with problems beyond the social and 





economic field; the gathering at Havana is expected 
to deal not only with these, but with political 
problems. It may even undertake a readjustment of 
the Monroe Doctrine. : 

As Mr. George Marvin points out in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT, the Monroe Doctrine is re- 
garded by many Latin Americans as an outworn 
dogma inimical to their best interests. They hold 
that it presupposes American supremacy and Latin 
American inferiority. They maintain that if it was 
ever justified, the time for its enforcement has now 
passed. In the United States, on the other hand, 
there is little sentiment in favor of relinquishing it. 
There is a prevalent conviction that the Monroe 
Doctrine is no less essential to American foreign 
policy than it was a hundred years ago. Out of these 
contrasting attitudes grows a dilemma which. the 
conference may have to face. 

One method of solution is suggested by Raymond 
Leslie Buell, research director of the Foreign Policy 
Association, in a tentative program for the United 
States and Latin America. Mr. Buell proposes, 
inter alia, that President Coolidge outline a new 
doctrine, “stating that the United States will 
not intervene in Latin American affairs without 
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consulting the governing board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union.” In other words, the United States will 
maintain its right to keep peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, but before acting in a given case it 
will consult through the Pan-American Union the 
diplomats of Latin American nations. It will act in 
concert with them, rather than in indifference to 
them. Latin America and the United States will 
codperate on a basis of equality; the “big brother” 
conception of inter-American relations will be 
definitely abandoned. 

This is a plan well worth considering. It will add 
prestige to the Union, against which certain South 
American states have leveled criticism in the past. 
It will do away with the Latin American conception 
of the Union as a kind of American-made plaything 
to divert attention from schemes of American 
aggrandizement. More important, it will go a long 
way toward removing the taint of “paternalism” 
which Latin American critics find in the Monroe 
Doctrine today. 

Two further suggestions offered by Mr. Buell 
deserve attention. He proposes that the United 
States recognize de facto governments in Central and 
South America rather than constitutionally or- 
ganized governments, as provided under the treaties 
of 1907 and 1923. Undoubtedly Mexico and the 
Central American Governments which are parties 
to these treaties would agree to this change. If 
effected, it would minimize the danger of our be- 
coming involved in such complications as those now 
prevalent in Nicaragua. In addition, he proposes 
the establishment of “a permanent claims tribunal 
between the United States and Latin American 
countries, having annual or biannual sessions.” 

Many are the difficulties in the way of complete 
accord between Latin America and the United 
States. If the conference is able to take even the 
first step toward removing them, it will have been 
successful. The first step must be a recognition by 
the United States that the republics of South and 
Central America are to be met as political equals, 
and a recognition by Latin America that the United 
States, despite its resort to strong-arm tactics in the 
past, has no plans for aggrandizement. Out of this 
may come an end of useless recrimination and 
smoldering hostility. 


Another Job for the Marines 


OW the United States Marines happen to be in 
Nicaragua is one matter. Why they are fight- 

ing there when the United States is not at war with 
that Latin American republic is for the State De- 
partment to explain. Behind their presence lies a 
mistake in policy which the present guerrilla warfare 
serves to accentuate. How they should proceed, 
now that they are there, is another matter altogether. 
Since the United States has undertaken the job of 





policing Nicaragua, it must carry it through to a 
finish. The Marines must stamp out insurrectionists 
of the Sandino type. 

It was agreed last year that the various factions in 
Nicaragua’s civil war should lay down their arms. 


It was agreed that after order was restored an | 


election should be held under the supervision of the 
United States. The Marines are helping to enforce 
that agreement. Sandino, a lieutenant of Sacasa, is 
not disposed to abide by it. With arms procured by 
hook or crook he is bent upon settling the score 
through bloodshed. Sometimes he is pictured as a 
patriot, but in point of fact he is nothing of the kind. 
He is an imported revolutionary leader; a man who 
served under Villa in Mexico; a man with Villa’s 
negative characteristics. Nicaragua will benefit by 
his defeat. 

His capture, or the dispersing of his forces, will 
not rectify the errors of the State Department, but 
it can be the only aim of the American landing 
forces in view of existing circumstances. We have 
boxed the Marines as effectively as the British 
cavalry was boxed at Balaklava, and their only 
course is to fight their way through. 


Mr. Kellogg Looks Ahead 


HILE the text of the draft treaties on 

arbitration and conciliation which Secretary 
Kellogg is negotiating with M. Briand has not yet 
been revealed, enough has been intimated by the 
State Department to indicate substantial progress. 
Apparently the best features of the expiring Root 
arbitration treaties and the continuing Bryan con- 
ciliation treaties are to be combined and prefaced 
by a preamble declaring war a hideous and unjusti- 
fied method of settling disputes. While being drafted 
as a bilateral treaty, Mr. Kellogg hopes that this 
new document will be a model which can be 
expanded to a multilateral treaty to which the 
principal powers of the world shall be asked to 
adhere. So far, so good. 

For the past four years THE INDEPENDENT has 
consistently pointed out the desirable features of the 
old and ignored Bryan treaties. It has shown that 
these formed the background for the famous Locarno 
agreements, as well as the network of conciliation 
treaties binding the majority of European states. 
Switzerland first appreciated the value of Mr. 
Bryan’s contribution and adopted his fundamental 
idea — namely, that if in case of dispute nations 
would agree to a breathing spell during which a 
competent ‘commission could investigate all the 
factors surrounding that dispute and give them the 
light of publicity, the chances of war would be re- 
duced to a minimum — to the existing machinery 
which the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
arbitration treaties had already set up. From that 
beginning the Bryan idea spread fast, and now the 
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United States, trailing behind Continental Europe, 
is returning to it. 

We do not feel that the exact wording of this new 
treaty with France is of as great importance as the 
fact that the United States, for so many years the 
leader in arbitration matters, is now, after a lapse of 
eight years, again showing a disposition to give 
these matters some thought. The treaty will prob- 
ably still contain reservations as to certain catego- 
ries of disputes which the United States will refuse to 
arbitrate, such as domestic affairs, affairs involving 
a third party, or affairs affecting the Monroe 
Doctrine. Such reservations are inevitable now in 
order to secure Senatorial ratification. They do not 
worry us particularly because the spirit of the 
treaty is at this time more important than the letter, 
and a small step forward is infinitely better than a 
more ambitious attempt which is sure to die in the 
Senate. Hence we welcome Mr. Kellogg’s efforts and 
shall look forward to the completed drafts with 
genuine hope. 


Still the Land of the Free 


E are glad to notice that Russell Tremain has 

been returned to his home in Bellingham, 
Washington. By the decision of an upper court the 
boy has been given back to his parents, from whom 
he was separated for more than a year by order of 
Judge Brown of the Superior Court. If his parents 
continue in their refusal to allow him to repeat the 
pledge to the flag, and if there is no way of tolerating 
him in the public school without insistence upon 
this ritual, steps should be taken to place him in a 
private school where the pledge is not required. 
Some such compromise should have been reached in 
the first place. Washington has done well to reverse 
a decision which worked needless harm and injustice 
upon both Russell and his parents. 


Find the Truth! 


N this issue THe INDEPENDENT publishes an 
interpretation of the rescue work at Province- 
town by a newspaperman who was present during 


. the trying days when six men were known to be 


alive in the torpedo chamber of the S-g. It is an 
interpretation which discredits somewhat the efforts 
of Admiral Brumby and his staff. It indicates that 
while these men made a sincere effort to effect a 
rescue, they failed to attack the problem with the 
vigor which might have been expected, and allowed 
red tape and routine procedure to impair their 
efficiency. If it is right in its conclusions, the job 
was bungled, and bungled badly. 

In the meantime, Representative LaGuardia of 
New York has visited the scene of the accident. He 
has made a voyage in the S-8, sister ship of the S-g, 
and studied the conditions under which a submarine 


is operated. As a result, he has decided that the 
Navy is to be blamed neither for the accident nor 
for the way in which the rescue work was conducted. 
“The officers and men of the rescue fleet have done 
everything in their power,” he reports. 

Here are two conflicting views of the S-¢ disaster 
and the events contingent upon it. In comparing 
them it must be remembered that while Mr. Green 
was on the scene at the time of operations and made 
his observations independently of the Navy, Mr. 
LaGuardia arrived a fortnight later and made his 
investigation as a guest of the Navy Department. 
It is the duty of the Naval Court of Inquiry to 
determine which view is nearer the truth. Possibly 
its findings will reveal elements of justice in both. 
Whatever its procedure, the court must endeavor 
conscientiously to sift the evidence, and place the 
blame, if there is blame, where it belongs. It must 
not work on the assumption, adopted too frequently 
by Naval Courts of Inquiry, that its function is to 
whitewash the Navy at the expense of reason. It 
must not content itself with determining that the 
Paulding, or the S—4, or neither, was to blame for the 
collision. It must not stop at a cursory survey of 
the rescue work. It must decide whether the Navy 
Department was not culpable for failure to provice 
safety devices as precautions in case of an accident 
of a kind not unprecedented. It must inquire why 
pontoons were not kept at Provincetown, and at 
other submarine bases, for use in the event of such 
mishaps. It must make a thorough and unprejudiced 
investigation. By this means, and by this means 
only, can it obtain for the Navy the public confi- 
dence which appears now to be lacking. 


Morrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
F, ghenecinmevses of a political turn of mind are 


reading portentous events into the horoscope 
of Dwight W. Morrow. Nineteen twenty-eight finds 
his star so much in the ascendancy that speculators 
in reputations cannot help appraising its influence. 
In connection with the Lindbergh flight and his 
appointment as Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Morrow 
has received volumes of favorable publicity. If he 
subscribes to a clipping bureau, he must have accu- 
mulated already a library of newspaper material 
which would take him the rest of his life to read. 
His first efforts in Mexico have met with acclaim. 
His appointment has been ratified by the Senate 
with hardly a murmur. Observing these things, a 
number of prophets in New York City have put 
their heads together and mapped his future for him. 
In brief, it is this: 

Shortly after the conference at Havana, Mr. 
Kellogg will resign the office of Secretary of State. 
Dwight W. Morrow will be appointed in his stead. 
Almost at once, Mr. Morrow will propose con- 
structive and sweeping changes in American foreign 
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policy, particularly as it concerns Europe and the 
international debt situation. His influence will 
continue to grow. Presently, a group of New York 
and Pennsylvania Republicans who are unable to 
palate either the volatile Dawes or the independent 
Hoover will announce Mr. Morrow as their candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination. Mr. Morrow 
will acquiesce. His name will carry the convention 
by storm. Nineteen twenty-nine will find Mr. Mor- 
row the incumbent of the White House. Q. E. D. 

All of this seems rather far-fetched. When political 
prophets combine their talents, often as not the re- 
sult is a fantastic scheme which has no place in a 
world of realities. Nevertheless, this revised horo- 
scope for Mr. Morrow is deserving of note. Mr. 
Morrow is a strong man. He is growing in popularity. 
The idea is fantastic, but must be met with some- 
thing more than a laugh. 


“Come Back to Erin” 


B* an unanticipated turn of events, the battle of 
the Irish Free State is being transferred tem- 
porarily to this country. Not long ago the vigorous 
Eamon De Valera, leader of the Fianna Fail, landed 
in New York from the Leviathan. His coming was 
not heralded as a great event, nor has he startled 
us with any new denunciations of Great Britain. 
No combination has been proposed between him 
and Mayor Thompson of Chicago. Now, however, 
the situation grows complicated. Before the end of 
this month, President William T. Cosgrave of the 
Executive Council of the Free State will disembark 
with a number of government aids for visits to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chicago. He will endeavor to make Americans 
conversant with the affairs of his country, and 
before returning will be received at the White 
House by President Coolidge. If Mr. Cosgrave and 
Mr. De Valera happen to arrive in the same city at 
the same moment, and if Irish Americans welcome 
them with characteristic enthusiasm, a carnival of 
brickbats is no more unlikely than one of flowers. 

As leader of the Cumann Nan Gaedheal party, 
clinging to a scant majority in the Irish Parliament, 
Mr. Cosgrave is working for the preservation of the 
Free State on its present basis. Mr. De Valera, 
paladin of the opposition, is jousting for the de- 
struction of the Free State and the establishment of 
Ireland as ax: independent republic. He would sever 
it from the British Commonwealth of Nations. It 
is possible that his bark is greater than his bite, 
that once in power he would subside as meekly as 
an American politician forced by circumstance to 
act rather than boast, yet his avowed plan is still 
complete separation from Great Britain. 

From this side of the Atlantic, Mr. Cosgrave’s 
intention has seemed the better of the two. The 
Cosgrave Government. in the face of obstructionist 


tactics from the Opposition, has reorganized the 
system of taxation, improved farming conditions, 
placed industry upon a firmer basis, and laid the 
groundwork for universal education. Notwith- 
standing its precarious political situation, it has 
brought material benefits to Ireland. Mr. De Valera, 
on the other hand, has talked much and helped 
little. He has evinced no disposition to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. With both men transplanted 
for a season to the United States, we shall doubt- 
less learn something of their merits at first hand. 
It will take a good deal of new evidence to offset 
our original impression of them. 


The Board — und Gott 


i oman grieves us more than to take is- 
sue with or to criticize the holy men of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; nor do we 
take any pleasure in opposing or seeming to op- 
pose the official mouthpieces of that great organi- 
zation. Every time we mildly hint at the undue 
political influence exercised by the Protestant 
Jesuits of Methody, howling wowsers rise in every 
village to cancel their subscriptions to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, to call us hell spawn, tools of the liquor 
trust, drug fiends, traitors, atheists, and renegades. 
Being sensitive, this hurts us. Nevertheless, once 
more we feel forced to say our say concerning the 
Clipsheet, the official organ of the Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, of which Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson is general secretary and Mr. Deets Pickett is 
research secretary. 

This publication announces: “Unless reported as 
formal Board action, expressions of opinion are by 
the secretaries.” The responsibility for the dicta 
embalmed in the C/ipsheet is thus definitely acknowl- 
edged by the two eminent publicists, Messrs. Wil- 
son, L.L.D., and Pickett. It is therefore interesting 
to study a sample copy of this paper, not so much 
to learn what the Methodist Church believes, as to 
determine the mentality and point of view of these 
holy men themselves. At the outset one may state 
definitely that Messrs. Wilson and Pickett have 
learned to forget the admonition “Love your ene- 
mies!” With that curious megalomania which so 
often attacks inferior men who have climbed into 
the chair, they have identified all rightness and 
righteousness with themselves and their group. 
Those who for any reason — and it is surely not in- 
conceivable that the reason may in certain cases be 
a good and respectable reason — differ from them 
are not only despicable and dishonest but hateful. 
Moreover, such doubters are listed unhesitatingly 
among devil worshipers as opposed to true believers. 

Take the Clipsheet for December 19, 1927, as a 
fair and in fact very temperate example of Methodist 
journalism. “We have,” says Dr. Wilson in his 
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annual report, with reference to prohibition enforce- 
ment, “‘a program that will meet the situation, we 
have a gospel that will master it, we have a Christ 
who is going to win this war.” One notices that the 
Christ of Dr. Wilson is not the Christ of the New 
Testament who turned water into wine, nor yet the 
Christ who preached peace and told men tolove their 
enemies. It is the private, special Christ of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Mor- 
als, much like the good old German God of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, a lofty but curiously partisan deity always 
at the beck and call of such theologians as the Rever- 
end Wilson or the ex-Emperor. Nothing is more 
important in organized uplift or warfare than a 
private but omnipotent god whose mind is an open 
book to the Wilsons of this world and who is always 
in accord with their somewhat sinuous policies. 

A few lines further on, Reverend Wilson quotes 
with evident relish the interesting scientific state- 
ment of Commissioner of Prohibition James M. 
Doran: “The Methodist Board should not depart at 
all from its moral and spiritual ideals if it proceeds 
along lines of precise information. It is not sufficient 
to point out to the people that a/cobol taken into the 
stomach will cook it like a hard boiled egg.” One can 
conceive the shudders of the faithful as they read 
these lines of precise information and figure to them- 
selves the hideous picture of the nullifiers’ stomachs. 

Other annual reports in the Clipsheet clearly 
demonstrate the effective work of these good men. 
“It has been many a month,” says Mr. Deets 
Pickett in his summary of the moving-picture in- 
dustry, “since we have had reported any of the 
shameful ridicule of the Protestant ministry, for- 
merly so common.” “Dr. George Mecklenburg, 
Extension Secretary of the Board, said in his annual 
report, ‘America is the only prosperous and happy 
nation in the entire world today.’ This he attributed 
to the 18th Amendment.” In his scholarly researches 
has Dr. Mecklenburg studied the prosperity and 
happiness of Switzerland or Holland or Denmark or 
New Zealand or Argentina? Or has he just given us 
a typical sample of those great, large views or that 
great deep inward wisdom which has no need of 
fact or horse sense to support a plausible lie. 

No better example of the peculiar reasoning pro- 
cesses of Sophist Wilson or Sophist Pickett could be 
quoted than their crawfish comments on Commander 
Spafford’s proposal that a poll on prohibition be 
held at Legion posts: 


No proposition could have been better calculated 
to split the Legion wide open. 

The statement accompanying Mr. Spafford’s sug- 
gestion of a poll was highly unfortunate as it seemed 
to indicate clearly an anti-prohibition bias. 

The men of the A. E. F., if their opinion could be 
ascertained, would surely be found to approve the 
prohibition law overwhelmingly. We cannot help 


but wonder, however, whether the American Legion 
has_ succeeded in enrolling a membership which is 
entirely representative of veteran opinion. It is 
probable that the Legion is stronger in the cities than 
in the rural districts, stronger in the east than in the 
middle west and south. It is also probable that any 
attempted poll would find the more responsible 
members slow to participate, inasmuch as they are 
occupied with pressing personal concerns. 


Every reader is urged to analyze this prize bit of 
weasel journalism, and to appraise its brag and its 
hedging at what they are worth. 

Misstatements of fact, presumably deliberate, as 
Messrs. Wilson and Pickett are not ignorant, un- 
schooled men, occur with persistent regularity. 
Speaking of the Solid South and its loathing for Al 
Smith, Mr. Pickett favors us with this wisdom: 


. . » Governor Smith’s nomination would outrage 
the conscientious convictions of the Democrats in 
that part of the country who have given unfailing 
and loyal support to the party for a generation with- 
out the semblance of a reward. The wet Democrats 
of New York and similar cities have never even 
suggested the nomination of a Southern man for 
President, nor has a Democratic Convention been 
held in the South since the Civil War. The South 
has had literally nothing in the way of consideration, 
despite its fidelity to Democracy and yet no national 
Democratic victory since 1870 would have been 
possible without Southern support. 


This is plausible, but it, too, suffers from the de- 
fect of not being quite true. If the wet Democrats of 
New York have never even suggested the nomina- 
tion of a Southern man for President, may not the 
fact that Southern Democratic politicians have been, 
with a few exceptions, remarkably small potatoes, 
Favorite Sons, and obvious vote killers, have had 
something to do with it? And the failure to hold any 
Democratic convention south of Baltimore may, 
one suggests, have been caused, at least in part, by 
the lack of existing facilities for such conventions 
rather than by hostility to the Solid South. But to 
say that “the South has had literally nothing in the 
way of consideration,” not the “semblance of a 
reward” from its party during the last generation, 
is buncombe in its purest form. 

Other numbers of the C/ipsheet would show more 
clearly the attitude and mentality of its creators. 
These few quotations merely indicate the style of 
journalistic thought and morals advocated and 
sponsored by a great and highly organized Christian 
church. It is dishonest journalism; dishonest in 
background, direction, and execution. It is mean and 
cowardly journalism, without the charity of Chris- 
tians or the fairness and honesty of gentlemen. It is 
oleaginous journalism, holier than thou or anyone 
else. It is a disgrace to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and to the causes it supports. 
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Latin Side Lights on Pan-Americanism 
By George Marvin 


WO incidents, separated by ten years of 
time and six thousand miles of American 
geography, will serve to illustrate the Latin 
American viewpoint on “Pan-Americanism.” I 
quote the last word because, after more than 
thirty years’ association with the subject matter, 
I do not believe it defines anything existent either 
in fact or belief on the two American continents. 
One night in April, 1917, Luis Cabrera, a member 
of the Carranzista Cab- 





American affairs is irritating to us. You assume too 

much, and the benevolent réle fools none of us. 
“To a Mexican of education, ciudadano del mundo, 
who knows life in the States, this Pan-American 
talk is, what you say, the bunk! It’s nothing but 
talk, hot air, empty language disproved every day. 
There is no equality or fraternity possible so long as 
you people keep your sense of social superiority. We 
will gladly trade with you, borrow money from you, 
travel in your country, 





inet at that time in 
office, stepped out into 
the moonlit patio of 
the United States Em- 
bassy in Mexico City 
and expressed the na- 
tive point of view on 
things and theories 
American. The times 
were dramatic: the 
United States had re- 
cently stepped into a 
European war “‘to 





On January 16, the Sixth International Conference of 
American States will convene in Havana. President Cool- 
idge will be there, as will Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador 
to Mexico, and Ambassador at Large Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Peace and good will among American brother states is the 
advertised keynote of the meeting, but there are indica- 
tions that fireworks may not be lacking. Mr. Marvin, 
recently returned from a tour of various South American 
countries, takes a long stride in this article toward pointing 
out the reason for fireworks. Latin America is tired of hav- 
ing Uncle Sam play “big brother.” She is perfectly willing 
to be friends, but not at the price of unctuous patronizing 

from the north 


but you can’t change 
us from Mexicans. We 
can be better neigh- 
bors by keeping our 
differences. But we can 
never be amigos so 
long as you keep alive 
race prejudice and as- 
sume the superiority 
that goes with it. 
“Why talk about a 
unity that does not 
live? Why keep up all 








make the world safe 

for democracy,” a hidden wireless receiving set on 
the Embassy roof had caught some German intrigue 
antecedent to the exposure of the Zimmerman note, 
and the mail that very day had brought a character- 
istic letter from ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
seeking to enroll some of the Embassy’s personnel in 
his all-American division that never did and never, 
under Wilson, could have come to birth. 

Both hands jammed deep in the pockets of his 
dinner jacket and a postprandial Havana cigar 
punctuating his utterance, Sefior Cabrera spoke, as 
the saying goes, “from the chest.” 

“What you people must get out of your minds,” 
said he, “is the idea that we in Mexico want to be 
like you. We do not — not in any respect. We don’t 
want your Red Cross coming down here to make us 
antiseptic and drive our women into your hospitals 
to bear our children. We don’t want your sanitary 
commissions down here trying to change our habits; 
we don’t want your type of education, your kind of 
religion, your commercialized ideas of living. Your 
ways may be better for you — though I’m not so 
sure of that. But I’m dead sure they are not better 
for us. 

“Our civilization is older than yours by centuries. 
It suits us. It suits us better than your machine- 
made civilization with all its conveniences which 
have become necessities to you North Americans. 
Your paternalism, your continual oversight of Latin 


this Pan-American 
propaganda unless— what we all believe — for 
your own purposes of exploitation and political 
dominance?” 


F, as James Bryce said, “South America begins 
at el Rio Grande del Norte,” then is Mexico its 
northernmost community. A few months ago, off the 
mountainous coast of Chile, southernmost of the 
American republics, I had another explicit evidence 
of the unity of dissent from Pan-American doctrine 
which characterizes sincere Latin American opinion 
between the Gulf of California and the Strait of 
Magellan. En route to Valparaiso I made the 
steamer acquaintance of a Chilean professor in the 
University of Santiago who had recently concluded 
a six months’ exchange professorship in Berkeley at 
the University of California. Educated in English 
schools and German universities, he spoke English, 
German, and the rough Spanish of Chile with equal 
fluency. During many fine days of Pacific seafaring 
we paced the decks together with the perplexed 
affairs of the post bellum world and the closer 
ranged questions of Pan and other Americanisms. 
“You will pardon me if I speak frankly,” said he, 
“because you, as a journalist, ought to know that I 
am not so much expressing an individual opinion as 
voicing a majority of public opinion — that is to 
say, intelligent, informed public opinion — not only 
in Chile but throughout America Latina. 
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“Well then, we Spanish-speaking Americans be- 
lieve that we have more to fear from your rotten 
press than from Uncle Sam. And that is saying a 
great deal,” with a good-natured laugh, “because no 
nation in Central America or South America fears 
any European or Asiatic power. We dread and fear 
only the ‘Colossus of the North’; your tremendous 
money power, your commercial enterprise, which 
often looks like greed to us, and the imperialism 
which you disavow but which comes to light in 
Nicaragua, in Panama, in Mexico, in Cuba, in 
Santo Domingo. 

“To us your Monroe Doctrine is a joke! Ever 
since the war left Europe paralyzed it has become an 
antiquated phrase. The Tacna-Arica bungle last 
year made it ridiculous in our eyes. You know the 
effect of old styles in clothes? Well, old styles in 
doctrines that have been outlived ought to be put 
away with the old clothes, don’t you think so? 

“We don’t think that Uncle Sam has a mandate 
from Heaven to protect us from the rest of the world 
for his own benefit. We are smaller, weaker, less 
highly organized, but we have spirit, independence; 
we have a culture of our own which impresses us as 
superior to your own. We don’t want to be a little 
element in a big Pan-Americanism that means 
nothing at all to us. We want to be Chileans, Pan- 
amanians, Colombians, Argentines; yes,” with a 
deprecating shrug of his patriotic shoulders, “even 
Peruvians!” 


I AM putting together my verbatim notes of 
more than one conversation. On another occasion 
Professor Galvez returned to his theme of North 
American journalism: 

“You remember I said we feared your rotten 
press? Well, that language is not too strong. Your 
papers come down to us and the Associated Press, 
the United Press, and lots of syndicates do what you 
call ‘cover’ Latin America and then, as you know, 
all our great dailies have correspondents in the 
States. Also, for six months, I have been living in 
California and reading everything. That is my busi- 
ness. Now, down here in these South American 
waters, look with me through my telescope, eh? 

“Well, I see that public opinion in the States is 
built up on nothing more real than sensational, 
superficial newspaper reading, soaked in prejudice, 
obedient only to commercial motives and printed 
only to be sold. isn’t that true? They have no mission, 
most of your newspapers, no principles, no inde-. 
pendence, no real leadership. They are afraid of 
nothing but their advertisers! They are arousers of 
public opinion, exciters — never wise leaders or in- 
formers. Naturally there are exceptions here and 
there. I am speaking about the drift, the general 
effect on any educated foreigner who can under- 
stand the language your papers are printed in — be- 
Cause it is something more or less than English, eh? 





“The best thing, I think, that could be done for 
real unity among the countries of America would be 
to balance this evil influence with some organ, with 
several organs, representing the better informed, 
larger spirited classes in the States. Some daily 
expression of the universities, the colleges, the profes- . 
sions, the educated and intellectually curious, em- 
ploying the best brains that can be found. Mr. 
Hearst and your tabloids haven’t bought them all.” 

These two conversational incidents have been 
quoted in some detail because, separated so widely 
in time and in locale, they may serve to give a just 
assay of what is genuine and perennial in American 
opinion south of “el Rio Grande del Norte.” 


OMETHING of this sort should be particularly 
timely now on the eve of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States which opens in 
Havana on January 16. One favorable indication of 
a more intelligent trend in inter-American relation- 
ships is found in the title of this coming together of 
delegates. A “Conference of American States”’ is 
both more accurate and more appropriate as a 
designation than a Pan-American congress. To do 
ourselves justice, however, the latter term was first 
coined in 1826 by Simon Bolivar, the Washington of 
Latin American revolt from European sovereignty, 
who, desiring in that year to organize an effective 
joint resistance in Spanish America against the 
threat of the Holy Alliance, called the first Pan- 
American gathering at Panama. Seventy-three 
years after the inception of the idea the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union was inaugurated at Washington by the 
conference held there in 1899. 

Ever since this date the United States has as- 
sumed the réle of sponsor and champion of both the 
idea and the ideal and, in direct ratio with its ac- 
creting ownership by the United States, the nominal 
joint tenancy of the Spanish-speaking republics of 
the other Americas has grown less genuine in a 
superficial union which impresses all of them as one- 
sided, top-heavy, or of use only for propaganda 
purposes by the richest nation of the American 
hemisphere. 

Quite naturally, public opinion south of the Rio 
Grande in the mass is no more concerned with such 
abstractions as Pan-Americanism than a correspond. ~ 
ing public is in the more ballyhooed United States — 
rather less so, as a matter of fact, if only because of 
a far higher percentage of illiteracy. But whenever 
you sit down to talk about international affairs 
with an educated, well-informed citizen of any 
other America — Peruvian, Colombian, Venezuelan, 
Argentine, Bolivian, Brazilian, Ecuadorian — the 
unanimity of disbelief in anything tangibly Pan- 
American is most impressive! 

To begin with, these gentlemen point out, the 
term itself is a crying misnomer. “Pan,” meaning 
“all,” to be an accurate prefix should include the 
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Americas in their entirety. And yet Canada, terri- 
torially the largest and economically, with the 
United States and Brazil, one of the three most 
potential of the American states, has always been 
excluded from the generally accepted classification 
. of Pan-American! Canada does not even send an 
observer to the sessions of Pan-American confer- 
ences and remains much further outside their agenda 
and propaganda than the United States is remote 
from the sittings of the League of Nations. And this 
in spite of the fact that the Royal Bank of Canada, 
the Bank of Montreal, and other Canadian financial 
and commercial agencies are more firmly established 
in many Latin American localities — and in the 
confidence of their people — than are representatives 
of United States foreign trade. 

On the other hand, this well-informed other- 
American point of view—let us say in Lima, 
Montevideo, or Bogota — is not blind to the fact 
that Canada is bound to the United States by 
mutual interests and common origins much more 
closely and automatically than the United States is 
associated with any one or all of the Latin Americas 
or, as a matter of quaint truth, than any two or more 
of the republics of America Latina are bound to 
each other! 


HIS latter fact was made clear to me in the 

office of La Nacion, the official organ of the 
Fascismo Chilean Government, by Eleodoro Yaifiez, 
its former publisher, and by Carlos Davila, then its 
managing editor and now Chilean Ambassador to 
the United States. With admirable candor they 
pointed out the weakness of Pan-Americanism ever 
among the American nations nominally associated 
by a common language, territorial contiguity, and 
Latin culture. No European international neighbor- 
hood, no Asiatic borderland is apparently more ir- 
reconcilable than that of Chile and Peru, nor could 
anything American be much less “pan” than their 
relationship during the last two generations. More- 
over, the ‘“Pan-Latinism” or “ Pan-Latin-Ameri- 
canism,” of which one hears and reads much in 
South and Central America today, lacks the natural 
confirmation, according to Sefiores Yafiez and Da- 
vila, of mutually beneficial conventions or working 
agreements. For instance, almost none of the foreign- 
trade relations drawn up by any one of the Andean 
republics from the Isthmus to Cape Horn is con- 
cerned with other Latin American markets. Between 
these adjacent American nations there is literally 
nothing in the way of international reciprocity or 
customs advantages and next to nothing in the way 
of individual agreements across continental political 
boundaries. Indeed, it is this very absence of soli- 
darity that is now moving farsighted South Ameri- 
can statesmen and economists to advocate, as the 
starting point of a workable Latin Americanism, the 
formation of a customs and monetary union. 





Remember that in America del Norte the half- 
breed, or mestizo, is anegro— too often “a nigger” — 
no matter how slight be the admixture of African 
blood. South of the Rio Grande, and especially south 
of the equator, be is a white! The peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon phenomenon of race prejudice, more acutely 
felt and expressed in the United States than any- 
where else in the world, is not of the essence of hu- 
man nature. It is certainly not Christian and, as 
certainly, it is not American in the international 
concept of that term. And, just so long as race 
prejudice, or color prejudice, is universally appre- 
hended on the American continents, satisfactory 
grounds for intellectual or social community be- 
tween their constituent republics will be lacking. 
Color never has been a bar to commerce. 


ANY a South and Central American sees 
stronger cleavages growing eastward than 
northward. Reénforcing the color-line language re- 
mains a great bar north and south while it consti- 
tutes a bond across the Atlantic whence Spanish, 
French, and Italian steamship lines and emigration 
agencies are taking advantage of the quota barriers 
across former North American channels to cement 
stronger popular relations by colonization and result- 
ant trade with Latin America. 

In the fast-growing cities of the lesser Americas 
the bookstalls and the news stands — which now 
begin to multiply in subequatorial drug shops, 
hotels, restaurants, groceries, bootblack stands, and 
department stores as they have in Canada and the 
United States — are piled high with the publica- 
tions of Paris, Madrid, Rome, and Marseilles. The 
mental, the intellectual urge, the thirst for amuse- 
ment — all these human impulses which, in Latin 
America, are apt to lie at least one substratum 
deeper down than trade — follow the easier and 
more welcome channels to transatlantic sources of 
kindred natures. City after city let the overorgan- 
ized “good-will flight” of the United States Army 
squadron go by with perfunctory notice to go wild 
over the Italian ace, Pinedo, adventuring alone 
through their skies. Many signs are becoming 
evident of an unforced, homogeneous Latinism more 
soundly founded and more intelligently fostered 
than a Pan-Americanism shackled by inferiority 
complexes and crippled by an irresponsible, sensa- 
tional press. 

Lindbergh, single-handed, salved Franco-Ameri- 
can relations as though he had dropped on Le 
Bourget flying field from the heaven of international 
faith. Now he is following Will Rogers in invalidat- 
ing the efforts of the Hearst press to stir up bad 
blood with our nearest Latin neighbor. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us to see 
oursel’s as others see us!”” — and, by the same token, 
send us more ambassadors of panhumanity like 
Lindy and Will! 
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Preconvention Portraits 


Il. Smith of New York 
By Charles Merz 


F there is anyone 

I left who has never 
whistled ‘‘The 
Sidewalks of New 
York” he must live in 
a remote corner of the 
country. The tune has 
gone everywhere. The 
legend of Al Smith has 


In the second of his series of ten sketches of potential 
Presidents, Mr. Merz turns to the Democrats. The first 
figure he sees is Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Tammany man 
from Manhattan's East Side, Catholic, and avowed 
wet, all of which items, taken in view of his national 
prominence, make him almost a ‘‘casus belli” 
camps of his party. Mr. Merz draws a stirring and 
penetrating picture of this most spectacular Democrat 


4. The tariff. 5. In- 
dustrial relations. 6. 
Prohibition. 7. Farm 
relief. 8. Reorganization 
of the Government. 
g. Foreign policy. 
These are the chief 
points on which the 
President, as leader of 
a national party, for- 


in the 





kept it company. The 





man is an ogre, a hero, 

a menace, a great statesman, or an unmannered 
hoodlum who would give this country the best 
Government or the worst Government in its history, 
to its lasting credit or discredit, all according to 
one’s point of view. But he is at least a definite per- 
sonality, and of all political personalities who are 
possibilities in 1928 none at this moment is more 
nearly in the center of the public’s eye. By this time 
a large part of America has decided that he cannot 
possibly be nominated; that he can be nominated 
but cannot possibly be elected; that it is a very good 
thing or a very bad thing for America that he can re; 
that he can be elected; and that the result will be 
either a distinguished Administration, a Roman 
holiday for Tammany, or a needless subjection, of 
the American democratic system to the wear and 
tear of factional disputes. 

This being true, there is little concerning Smith 
which the public is agreed upon, except this fact: 
that while everybody knows what he has been and 
done, as governor, nobody knows where he stands 
on national issues, despite the prediction that he 
would tell the New York Legislature the whole 
story in his recent message. 

It is a healthy thing for the American public to 
wish to know where its Presidential candidates 
stand on national issues, even though the wish is 
not always gratified. Presidential possibilities. sel- 
dom talk for publication after they have become 
possibilities. In Smith’s case, however, this much is 
true: this man has been governor of the most 
populous State in the Union for eight of the last ten 
years. And no one can fill that office for the better 
part of a decade without encountering at least a few 
issues which are national as well as local. 

Suppose, as a test, of national issues, we take the 
chief issues presented to Congress by the President 
in his last two messages. Those issues are: 1. Tax 
reduction. 2. Water power, as represented at Mus- 
cle Shoals and Boulder Dam. 3. National defense. 


mulates a policy. And 
anyone who takes the trouble to consult Smith’s 
work in public office will discover that on certain of 
these points it has been impossible for him to avoid 
having an opinion. 


ITH everybody asking Smith where he stands 
on national issues, the fact is that Smith’s 
own record tells at least part of the story. 

1. Tax reduction. New York has a State income 
tax. Smith spent the entire legislative session of 1925 
fighting for a twenty-five per cent reduction. He 
won it from a Republican majority which opposed 
it for no very clear reason except that Smith was for 
it. No further reduction has been possible since 1925. 
The expenditures of the State of New York have 
been rising, whereas those of the nation have been 
falling — more gradually, of late. As against this 
fact it is fair to remember that a Republican major- 
ity has at all times been in command of the New 
York Legislature while Smith was governor, and it 
is the Legislature that votes appropriation bills. 
There is a curious game played in New York which 
consists of the Republican Legislature spending the 
money and then denouncing Smith as a waster. 
On the other hand, it is fair to say that Smith’s 
theory of government requires the expenditure of 
more than an average sum for such purposes as the 
upkeep of State hospitals and the modernization of’ 
prisons, and that in this sense he is a spender rather 
than a saver. 

2. Water power. Smith would break sharply with 
Mr. Coolidge, the Republican party, any conceiv- 
able nominee of the Republican party, and three 
fourths of his own docile party in Congress on this 
issue. Water power is one of Smith’s major interests 
and major issues. As safely as anything can be pre- 
dicted of him as President, he would demand gov- 
ernment operation of the power plants at Muscle 
Shoals and, if they are built, at Boulder Dam, -’. 

3. National defense. For all Presidents the Army... 
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is a fairly static institution. There is nothing in 
Smith’s record to indicate what he thinks about 
the Navy. 

4. The tariff. Smith is a Democrat; but in these 
days of scrambled politics it does not follow that a 
Democrat — especially a Democrat from an indus- 
trial State — is necessarily a free trader. How far 
Smith would go in the matter of tariff reduction is 
an open question. 

5. Industrial relations. Smith has made a large 
part of his reputation on his championship of such 
measures as minimum-wage laws, workmen’s com- 
pensation, maternity insurance, and the eight-hour 
day. It is quite certain that if he were elected the 
Democratic party, which has acquired many a 
sudden interest in its time, would be off on a new 
adventure. 

6. Probibition. It is the theory of the New York 
Times, which is strong for Smith, that if he were 
elected “he would enforce the Volstead Act more 
effectively than the present Administration” — 
apparently on the theory that, as an honest man, he 
would lean over backward to enforce what he does 
not believe in. On the other hand, it is the theory 
of the Ku-Klux Klan that Smith would open a bar 
at every corner. Possibly a more realistic theory 
than either of these predictions is that the Volstead 
Act, for Congress, has ceased to be a cause and has 
now become a routine, with an annual appropria- 
tion bill which never varies, and a game of political 
appointments played by Congress, the President 
being more or less a mere bystander. 

There is, to be sure, the question of a personal 
example set by the Chief Executive. Smith’s ex- 
ample would be frankly wet. Mr. Coolidge’s is 
frankly dry. Mr. Harding’s was partly wet and 
partly dry. In addition, there is the question of 
Presidential appointments to the Supreme Court. 
In the history of this country more than one conten- 
tious law has been thoroughly reinterpreted by a 
new court which has changed in membership. 
Should Smith, by any chance, have the opportunity 
to appoint five members of the Supreme Court, 
the Anti-Saloon League would have good cause 
for worry. 

7. Farm legislation. Smith has given no indication 
of his stand. Farm relief is a problem with which he 
has had little personal experience. He is not at home 
in the Corn Belt. 

8. Reorganization of the Government. This is 
Smith’s one supreme and abiding interest. Mr. 
. Coolidge, whose chief interests lie in other fields, 
has asked Congress four times to reorganize the 
archaic and unwieldy machine that grinds out its 
work in Washington. Congress has done nothing. 
Smith has succeeded, as single-handedly as any 
man ever achieves results in politics, in taking 
the topsy-turvy Government of New York and 
remaking one hundred and sixty miscellaneous 





bureaus into twenty-one permanent departments. 
The business of reorganizing governments has so 
passionate an interest for him that it has tempted 
him into one of his few direct sallies into a discus- 
sion of national affairs. In his speech at Chicago in» 
September, 1925, he predicted that $200,000,000 
annually could be saved by a common-sense con- 
solidation of the widely scattered activities of the 
departments. 

g. Finally, we come to the question of foreign 
policy. Here it is known (a) that on one occasion 
Smith persuaded the Democratic State convention 
in New York to adopt a World Court plank, though 
this was some years back, and (4) that in his reply 
to the Marshall letter he said, regarding Mexico, 
“I recognize the right of no church to ask armed 
intervention by this country in the affairs of another 
country, merely for the defense of the rights of a 
church.” : 

This is definite. But it is not much out of which to 
build a picture of a fore.gn policy. 

The Ku-Klux Klan is sure that Smith’s foreign 
policy would be to deliver the United States into the 
hands of Rome. There are other observers who cite 
Smith’s refusal to be swept off his feet in the post- 
war Bolshevist hysteria as proof that if he were 
elected President he would show foresight, liberality, 
and cool-headedness in his foreign policy. It is a 
quite possible third alternative that Smith would 
not be very much interested in his foreign policy, 
that he would leave this department of the Govern- 
ment largely in the hands of his advisers. For it is 
apparently true, on the basis of Smith’s record, that 
he is chiefly interested in those things with which 
he has had first-hand contact. And as the old adage 
runs in the New York newspaper offices, China is a 
long way from the Bowery. 


ET us assume that it is December, 1929. Smith, 
we shall also assume, has been elected Presi- 
dent. He has been in office for nine months. Dire 
predictions to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
American Union is still the American Union and 
the Stars and Stripes still fly from Key West on the 
south to the Great Lakes on the north. It is the 
third of December. President Smith has just read 
his first message to Congress. Half of this message 
has been devoted to an analysis of the crazy-quilt 
system of mysteriously overlapping bureaus which 
now passes for government in Washington, with 
specific recommendations for its consolidation. The 
other half has been devoted chiefly to the budget, 
Muscle Shoals, a cautious comment on the Navy, 
and a recommendation as to prohibition which is as 
general as most such recommendations, to the in- 
tense disappointment of those who had expected 
something different. 
It is a Tuesday afternoon. Secretary Baker has 
dropped in at the White (Continued on page 48) 
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THIS SWIMMER IS ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN FORTY FEET DOWN WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. AT ANY RATE, SHE CAN TOUCH BOTTOM 


“FULL FATHOM FIVE—” 


With the Aid of the Williamson Submarine Tube, Man Is Now Able 


Not Only to Descend to the Ocean’s Floor, but to Take His Camera 
with Him. A New World Will Soon Be His to Explore 


HERE SHE IS AGAIN INVESTIGATING A ‘“ SPANISH GALLEON," PERHAPS STILL LADEN WITH GOLD MOIDORES, WHICH RESTS QUIETLY OFF THE BAHAMAS 
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THIS UNGRACEFUL SCOWLIKE AF- 
FAIR IS THE BASIS OF OPERATIONS 
FOR THE WILLIAMSON TUBE. UN- 
DER THE SHEDLIKE ARRANGEMENT 
IS THE TACKLE FOR LOWERING 
THE TUBE INTO THE WATER AFTER 
ITS SECTIONS HAVE BEEN FAST- 
ENED TOGETHER TO THE DESIRED 
LENGTH 


ERNEST WILLIAMSON, FORMER 
NEWSPAPER REPORTER AND _IN- 
VENTOR OF THE SUBMARINE TUBE, 
PREPARES TO DESCEND INTO THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHAMBER WHICH 
MAY BE FORTY OR FIFTY FEET 
BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE 
OCEAN. THE TUBE IS JUST TWO 
FEET IN DIAMETER AND THE 
CHAMBER FIVE 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT 
REVEALS THE SECRET OF THIS 
FLEXIBLE STEEL TUBE. SECTIONS 
MAY BE FASTENED TOGETHER TO 
EXTEND TO ANY DEPTH IN WHICH 
THERE IS ENOUGH LIGHT TO SEE, 
AND THE JOINTS AFFORD A FOOT- 
HOLD TO THE MEN WHO OPERATE 
THE LIGHTS AND THE CAMERAS 
IN THE UNDER-SEA CHAMBER 
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HERE IS ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE WILLIAMSON CAMP IN THE BAHAMAS AFTER A TROPICAL HURRICANE HAD DONE ITS WORST. WHAT LOOKS LIKE THE STUDIO 
PIANO STILL SEEMS TO BE INTACT, BUT THE REST IS ALMOST A TOTAL LOSS 


ft te ae 


THIS REPRODUCTION FROM THE SCREEN EDITION OF JULES VERNE’S “‘ THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND” DEPICTS THE LAUNCHING OF CAPTAIN NEMO’S GIANT SUB- 
MARINE, NAUTILUS. IT WAS IN THIS PICTURE THAT THE WILLIAMSON TUBE WAS SO EXTENSIVELY USED 
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AN INFINITE VARIETY OF STRANGE 
AND WONDERFUL GROWTHS COVERS 
THE OCEAN'S FLOOR FOR’ THE 
SWIMMER WHO CARES TO INVES- 
TIGATE. AND THE NUMBER OF 
STRANGE FISH THAT ARE RARELY 
SEEN NEAR THE SURFACE IS AMAZ- 
INGLY LARGE. WHEN PROPER 
LIGHTS ARE DEVISED, THIS UNDER- 
WATER WORLD WILL BECOME AL- 


MOST AS FAMILIAR AS OUR OWN, 
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IN SPITE OF A REASSURING BAR- 
RIER OF HEAVY GLASS, THERE 
MUST HAVE BEEN SOME EXCITE- 
MENT AROUSED WHEN THIS GIANT 
SHARK LASHED SO HUNGRILY 
TOWARD THE CAMERAS. BUT 
THIS IS MERELY ONE OF THE 
THRILLS INCIDENTAL TO UNDER-SEA 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


AT LEAST ONE DIVER WHO VEN- 
TURED INTO THIS UNKNOWN 
WORLD WILL NEVER’ RETURN. 
THIS IS WHAT THE CAMERA FOUND 
WHEN IT WAS LOWERED INTO THE 
SEA. AND IT LEADS US TO SPECU- 
LATE AS TO WHAT MAY BE THE 
FURTHER CONTENTS OF DAVY 
JONES’ LOCKER 
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New Worlds to Conquer 


By Fred Gilman Jopp 


HE most interesting part of the world — 

the floor of the ocean — still remains a dark 

secret. Beneath the treacherous waters lie 

the confidences of the ages and ships that have 

never returned. Jules Verne dwelt fantastically 

upon these secrets and was termed a madman by 

an incredulous public. But now that science is be- 

ginning to penetrate under-sea mysteries it is 

demonstrated that even Verne’s imagination fell 
far short of the mark. 

Two things impose limitations upon under-sea 
exploration — the development of diving apparatus 
and the advancement in under-sea illumination. 
With the motion-picture producer entering the 
field comes a third problem — that of bringing 
under-sea illumination and photography to the point 
where they can be successfully combined for the 
screen. This is to be done through the ingenuity of 
one man. 

In 1913 a young cartoonist, working on the 
Virginia Pilot, a newspaper of Norfolk, Virginia, 
brought to his editor a drawing of an imaginary 
under-sea: apparatus — a veritable floating, open, 
atmospheric, mechanical pathway to the ocean’s 
floor. This editor, noting its possibilities, told the 
boy that he had struck upon a great idea. And 
from that sketch Ernest Williamson developed 
and patented the Williamson flexible tube system. 
This is the apparatus that is responsible for bringing 
the wonders of the sea to the motion-picture screen. 

The apparatus is extremely simple, being merely 
a steel tube that ends in a water-tight steel cham- 
ber. As the tube is made up of sections, it can be 
of any reasonable length. Inside each section is a 
circle of hinges, so that the entire tube instead of 
being rigid is flexible and collapsible. In construc- 
tion it resembles a Chinese lantern. While movies 
with this apparatus are now taken at depths of from 
twenty-five to forty feet, Williamson says that he 
can go to greater depths. It is now only a question 
of adding more sections and of making them stronger. 

When the specially designed boat, carrying the 
apparatus, reaches the spot under which the 
pictures are to be taken, several anchors are put 
down, one on each corner. Then the photographic 
chamber together with the tubing is let down. As 
more sections are added the chamber dives deeper 
and deeper until it finally rests at its designated 
depth. The tube is two feet in diameter. One de- 
scends as down a ladder, the ridges resulting from 
the tube hinges acting as steps. The chamber at the 
bottom is like the inside of a ball five feet in diam- 
eter and is large enough to hold several persons. 


The apparatus can be used for a variety of pur- 
poses— photography, which is now its chief 
purpose, salvaging sunken ships and treasure, 
gathering pearl shell and sponges, under-sea gold 
mining, repair of vessels with leaks or holes due to 
collision beneath the water line, and a multitude of 
other submarine jobs. 

Williamson experimented with various kinds of 
lighting — for in lighting lies the success or failure 
of under-sea movies — and finally decided upon the 
mercury vapor lamp as the most sensible, for in this 
light the actinic rays are especially strong. Outside 
of the photographic chamber, lowered down along- 
side the tube, hang the submarine lights, shooting 
their rays over an area approximately thirty-five 
feet across. This shaft of light makes possible ex- 
tensive submarine photography. But while this 
illumination is satisfactory for present purposes, 
Williamson is now at work with a new light which, 
when perfected, will make possible the charting of 
the ocean floor as accurately as the airplane photog- 
rapher now charts a great city. 

_ The average person has no conception whatso- 
ever of the beauties that are to be seen through the 
lens of the under-sea camera. It is a veritable world 
of enchantment. Great trees of reef-forming coral 
constitute a stone forest with closely interlacing 
branches, a marble jungle which melts into the pearly 
blue haze of the watery atmosphere. Schools of 
fish swim in and out of the forest aisles, each species 
keeping to itself. As the tube is moved slowly back 
and forth by the men above, an ever-changing 
panorama is disclosed. The forest opens to reveal 
submarine glades dotted with coral growths of 
fantastic shape. 


ie the midst of this strange marine landscape 
Williamson comes floating down equipped with 
diving helmet. Like some strange monster he ad- 
vances with gliding strides against the current and 
peers into the chamber through the goggle-eyed 
windows of his helmet. He points to fish that com- 
bine in their colors every glory of the rainbow, and 
to flowers more delicate than the finest bit of lace. 
Monsters that-terrify lurk in the shadows. Truly a 
weird world. 

But all is not in turning the crank, safety diving, 
or studying for Williamson. Always there lurks the 
unexpected and when this happens thrills pile upon 
thrills. But Mr. Williamson tells it best: “ My diver- 
actors wear what is called the ‘self-contained suit.’ 
This type of suit has no life lines, no air hose, or any 
connection with the boat. The only supply of air the 
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man inside the suit has is the small supply he takes 
down with him. But this is continually purified by a 
chemical called ‘oxylithe’ and is carried in a small 
tank inside the breast of the suit. 

“There are two tubes connecting with this tank. 
One has a mouthpiece and is held between the teeth 
of the diver. The other leads from the tank with 
its open end just about the man’s head inside his 
helmet. He inhales and exhales through the mouth- 
piece, the chemical taking the place of the air 
he has breathed, recharging the oxygen. 

“Oxylithe has a peculiar effect. After breathing 
through it for any length of time a diver may become 
temporarily insane. From the chamber I one day 
saw a diver turn and strike angrily at another. 
The other chap was Irish — so he hit back. In less 
time than it takes to tell both men were fighting 
viciously. I knew these men weren’t in their right 
minds — that the chemical had made them crazy. 
The third diver fortunately kept his head and 
dragged the other two apart. They brought the 
third man to the surface raving like a madman. 


“One thing I have verified by my movies,” - 


declares Mr. Williamson, “is that a shark doesn’t 
have to turn over in order to bite. The eyes of a 
shark are set far apart and he turns on his side in 
order to look at some object he cannot see otherwise. 
I have made many pictures of them biting off chunks 
of meat which we lowered to attract them, but they 
did it without turning over at all. That explodes 
another old theory. 


“No shark has ever attacked us. We watch for 
them and don’t give them a chance to strike. Ordi- 
narily a shark will circle around the object of his 
attack for some time before closing in. However, 
you can’t depend on this because your shark may 
have tasted warm blood. 

“Once when I wanted a picture of a man attack- 
ing a shark I went down myself — just to see if it 
could be done. I wore only a bathing suit and carried 
a long, razor-sharp knife. I caught the shark’s fin 
and stabbed him from below. I had an ideal position 
— hanging on to the fin just back of his head — and 
I was out of reach of both his mouth and his tail — 
a shark can land a terrific wallop with his tail. I got 
away with it — that time; the pictures were excel- 
lent. But I don’t intend to do it again. 

“But when you consider the possibilities of serious 
accidents it seems a miracle that we haven’t had any, 
though we are careful. Still one never can tell.” 


ILLIAMSON has had many offers to turn his 

apparatus over to treasure hunters. The time 
is not ripe, he claims. But what a wonderful field this 
apparatus opens! Estimates on how much gold and 
precious stones may lie in Davy Jones’ locker run 
into fabulous figures. A compilation of known 
wrecks in the last two hundred years, and a reason- 
able estimate of their treasures, foots up to some 
billion and a half dollars. It might be much higher; it 
scarcely could be lower. The air is nearly conquered: 
the ocean floor will come next. 


Back Stage in Washington 
Borahniana and a Few Vice Presidents 


ANY Washingtonians have had the un- 
M fortunate experience of losing contact 
with Senator William E. Borah. He is the 
most elusive will-o’-the-wisp of them all. Many a 
fellow has been promised by Borah that this, that, 
and the other thing would be done only to find that 
at the appointed hour our hero was absent. Many 
newspapermen, I believe, have placed implicit 
confidence in the Senator from Idaho, have gone 
way out on the proverbial limb and cut themselves 
off. The next day the 


post, or what have you, of stable existence. The 
first has to do with the 1920 campaign when Borah 
was advertised about Chicago as the speaker of the 
evening on the Saturday night before election. He 
was to talk in the auditorium, and whoever it was 


that was running the local campaign had covered the ~ 


town with placards advertising Borah’s appearance. 
On Saturday morning Borah called on the telephone 
here in Washington the secretary of a prominent 
politician and warned her that he would be unable 
to appear in Chicago. 





Senator has failed to 
show up. 

I now propose to 
record two absolutely 
authentic stories about 
Borah which com- 
pletely demolish him 
as the prop, pillar, 





Our correspondent this week ties two more cans to the 
rattling coat tails of the burly Borah of Idaho. The Senator’s 
reputation for dependability does not gain lustre in the process. 
And touching on the forthcoming campaign, the writer turns 
to the Vice Presidential aspirants, finding Senator Moses 
and ‘Wild Bill’’ Donovan good, and Congressmen Tilson 
and Dickinson and the egregious Teddy Roosevelt variously 

unimportant 


“But Senator,” she 
hysterically replied, 
“you are supposed to 
be there. Where are 
you talking from?” 

“From my office,” 
replied Borah, and 
hung up the receiver. 
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Of course, it was physically impossible to get 
Borah to Chicago in time to keep his engagement. 
There was nothing to do but to add inappropriate 
substitutes to the list at the last moment. The state 
of mind of the manager may be imagined. Borah had 
simply decided it was too much trouble to go. So he 
stayed at home. 

The second Borah episode I believe is even better 
than the first. The Senator from Idaho had pledged 
himself to go to Chicago with the late Medill 
McCormick to speak in the latter’s behalf. They 
went to the Union Station here in Washington, but 
as they were about to pass through the gates to the 
trains Bill said: 

“Medill, I want to buy a paper.” 

“All right,” said Medill, “I'll meet you in the car.” 

But Borah kept right on walking until he ended 
up in his office in the Senate Office Building a quarter 
of a mile away. Long before Baltimore was reached 
McCormick appreciated the loss of his companion 
and the lay-over of the train there afforded him the 
opportunity of calling up his wife in Washington and 
of telling her of the catastrophe. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick knew something of politics. She went to 
Borah’s office, took him figuratively by the scruff of 
his neck and marched him to the next train to 
Chicago. She kept a watchful eye on him all the way. 
She took him to his hotel, and when they had been 
shown to his room Borah said: 

“All right, let me dress and we will go to the 
meeting.” ; 

“Not on your life,” Mrs. McCormick replied. 
“T’m going to stay in this room until it’s time for 
you to leave. If you want to change your clothes and 
take a bath, go into the bathroom and do it. I’m 
going to stay right here.” 

Whereupon Borah, according to my spies, did his 
stuff, changed his clothes, and Mrs. McCormick 
never left his side, figuratively, until she deposited 
him on the platform of the meeting that night. 

That’s Borah for you. He simply will not do any- 
thing unless he wants to. 


ae about Washington nothing has more 
attracted my eye lately than the number of 
Vice Presidential candidates who have cropped up 
and who are covertly raising their lightning rods 
and looking singularly knowing. 

In this field I must tread lightly as my agents 
report, sotto voce, that there is no more diligent 
reader of this column than the Hon. George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire. As he is my first, last, and 
all-time choice for Vice President, I hardly dare in- 
hale a breath to expatiate on other possibilities. 

Senator Moses could have had the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination in 1920 if he had wanted it. At 
least, that is a fact that has been drummed into my 
ears for the last seven years, the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance under which Calvin Coolidge received 





the nomination notwithstanding. There was a time 
when Mr. Moses grew profane and otherwise em- 
phatic when the Vice Presidency or any other office 
less dignified than that of a Senator was mentioned 
to him. But it seems to me that lately he has been in 
a particularly receptive mood, and if a group of shirt- 
sleeved men get in a room in Kansas City, as they 
did in 1920 in Chicago, and offer him the nomination 
he will take it. It will be a sad loss to the Senate, but 
now that Vice President Dawes has shown that even 
one in that lost-sight-of office can dip a hand into 
politics occasionally, I am sure that Mr. Moses will 
not feel so gloomy about giving up the freedom of 
his Senate seat. 

“Do you think,” he recently said, “that I, who 
for years have been able to say what I please, when 
I please, how I please, would ever consent to accept 
a position where I would be effectually gagged in the 
same chamber.” 


HERE is something in it. The Senate would 

undoubtedly be a far less stimulating place 
were one to look forward only to George Moses 
recognizing the Senator from Arizona or occupied 
wholly with the task of appointing the funeral dele- 
gation to the late deceased from Oklahoma or other 
points in the West. But despite the displeasure which 
my spies will surely incur from this short apprecia- 
tion of the greatest hero in Washington, I venture to 
suggest the possibilities of William J. Donovan, 
assistant to Attorney-General Sargent, whose chair 
is kept continually warm by the extravagant praise 
that is lavished on his subordinate. It has been 
pointed out so many times that Colonel Donovan is 
the real Attorney-General that I hesitate to repeat 
such an old canard, despite the satisfaction that I 
must inevitably get because of the rancor it will 
cause in the heart of the gentleman from Vermont. 
There is no man in subordinate official position 
in Washington who is more whole-hearted in his 
devotion to Herbert Hoover, our leading Presi- 
dential aspirant, than Wild Bill Donovan of the 
Department of Justice. 

As the next Presidential candidate will certainly 
hail from the West unless Uncle Andy Mellon be- 
comes a candidate himself, I can see no better 
possibilities than George Moses and Bill Donovan 
whose Eastern habitats make them exceptionally 
vulnerable to all persuasions on this score. 

As Al Smith will undoubtedly be the Democratic 
nominee, either Moses or Donovan would fill every 
bill as a presiding officer on the north wing of the 
Capitol. The next Vice Presidential nominee must 
bear the brunt of the whole speaking end of the 
Republican campaign as both Dawes and Hoover — 
and one of the two will be nominated — cannot hold 
an audience greater than may be seen any day in a 
bootblack establishment. 

- Indeed, Dawes, who was (Continued on page 48) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


George A. Dorsey some weeks ago, I in- 

timated that another deep thinker, a 
certain Albert Wiggam, had lapsed into compara- 
tive obscurity. Ha! My error, and a bad one, too, 
for Wiggam, so I now find, is hitting straight from 
the shoulder to no less a crowd than the readers of 
the American Magazine, and philosophizing away 
at a rate that should soon put him up in Gene 
Tunney’s class. 

“Get the habit of success,” says the new Spinoza 
in earnest italics in the January issue of the 4meri- 
can. And only a few lines before he has thrown 
another fast one: “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
And to show that he has a thoroughly liberal con- 
ception of what success may be, he continues: 
“And even granted that you do not make money 
and that your plans do fail, you yourself have been 
a success.” 

Now, I’m broad-minded, too, and I must say that 
this idea of a sort of an unsuccessful success appeals 
to me not a little. Certainly if a pauper whose plans 
have gone for nothing and who may have a broken 
leg or a malarial tinge into the bargain can figure 
himself out as being successful, I’m not the man to 
quarrel with him. 

As a philosopher, however, I can see that I had 
better get busy and tie up some one of these theo- 
rems for my own. Tunney has cornered the will- 
power business. Wiggam, along with one or two 
other American contributors, owns the success 
doctrine, with Dorsey and Durant sitting snugly 
on the really heavy stuff. And although something 
better might turn up if I were to wait for it, it 
would seem only sensible for me to snatch mine 
right away. I hereby serve notice, accordingly, on 
all champion thinkers that I am appropriating for 
myself the following postulate and that poachers 
will be dealt with severely: “It’s not what you 
have, but what you ARE!” 

Too bad, though, that I missed out on that: 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” Tchk! Tchk! 


* * *. 


\ I recall it, in paying tribute to the learned 


Some time ago, the aforementioned James 
Joseph Tunney squared his manly shoulders, 
shoved out his jaw, and bellowed to a crowd of 
gaping, dumfounded sports writers a challenge to 
the effect that, in his opinion, motherhood was a 
sacred thing and that all the fiends of hell couldn’t 
shake his opinion. Whereupon the writers hustled 
off to halt the presses and rush the great story 
into type. Owners, editors, and office boys stood 
by in breathless eagerness as the tale unfolded; 


minutes seemed hours — I think that’s the way to 
put it. Finally, the glad tidings reached the public. 

But Tunney, so it transpired, was merely run- 
ning in low gear; he hadn’t told half what he knew. 
No, indeed; he still had the “will to win” theory 
on tap. The New York World was the lucky paper 
to worm it out of him. 

“Success comes only with the development of 


the will,” he begins. And, lest you think that he is | 


simply talking big and can’t back it up, he goes on, 
“Sometimes you pass up exercising your will 
power because you think it is a little thing. For in- 
stance, it is cold and you go in out of it to a warm 
house. How much better for your will power and 
your health, too, if you had taken an extra run 
around the block just to prove to yourself that you 
can overcome the desire to be merely comfortable.” 

Now Tunney has a valuable idea here, so far as 
the “will power” goes. Certainly will power is al- 
most as important as motherhood and, although I 
may be overenthusiastic, myself, I rank it right up 
with “Honesty is the best policy” or “Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.” But I don’t think that 
Tunney is aware of the other side to this block- 
running business. 

Stolid and morose in other ways, I find myself, 
for example, beset by frequent cravings to run 
around the block not once, not a mere “extra run,” 
but times without number. The colder it is, the 
more cravings I have, too. Friends beckon me as 
they go loping by, “Come on! Let’s run around 
the block! We won’t tell . . .” But do I run? Not 
I. Don’t think that I have to whip up my will 
power not to do it, either. Anyhow, I just follow 
what my will power tells me and make the best of it. 
Philosophically, I haul out another cigarette — 
much against my wishes — and flop into a grievously 
comfortable chair. I’m no jellyfish, no, sir. I’m not 
just giddy by a damn sight. In fact, if the telephone 
doesn’t ring or no one butts in on the operation of 
my will, I can even force myself into a state of 
somnolence, eventually yanking myself out of it in 
time to make myself eat the next meal. 


* * * 


The greatest difference between Tunney’s will 
power and mine is that mine lasts forever, while 
Tunney’s, sooner or later, has to give in. For in- 
stance, by keeping myself in the house through use 
of the will, I never run around the block at all. 
But Tunney, after he has run around the block forty 
or fifty times, has to own himself licked — he has to 
go on into the house! Pooh! 

C. W. M. 
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Brains and Braid in the S-4 Debate 


By Fred C. Green 


HEN the S-g went down off the tip of 

W Cape Cod the eyes of the nation were 
suddenly focused upon a salvage task 

made vital because six men were discovered to be 
alive in the forward compartment of the submarine. 
The Navy failed to rescue the men because of a 
number of circumstances, some of them unavoid- 
able, no doubt. But there were blunders connected 
with the work of salvage, blun- 


Soon afterwards members of the Coast Guard, aided, 
it is said, by a triangulation made by the lookout 
in the tower of the Wood End Coast Guard shore 
station, had located the craft. Naval vessels were 
soon on the scene, and by Sunday afternoon a sal- 
vage fleet had assembled with Rear Admiral Frank 
H. Brumby in charge and with the Falcon as one 
of his fleet. This vessel is completely equipped for 
diving and salvage work. 





ders of which the public should 
know. I am not concerned here 
in discussing the possibility 
that safety devices installed 
upon the submarine previous 
to the accident might have as- 
sisted in raising her, nor in the 
chance that there was a failure 
aboard the submarine to take 
advantage of the listening de- 
vices which might have warned 
her of the presence of a ship in 
her vicinity. I am concerned 
solely with what happened after 
the craft sank to the ocean’s 
floor off Provincetown. 





This article is written as the 
official Naval Court of Inquiry 
convenes at Charlestown Navy 
Yard to sift responsibility for the 
S—4 disaster. Its author is a re- 
porter for the Boston Evening 
Transcript, one of the men 
who watched at first hand the 
grim operations off the tip of 
Cape Cod. His comments are 
written from the point of view of 
the eyewitness, and record some 
of the omissions which may con- 
ceivably have contributed to 
the deaths of the six men im- 

prisoned alive in the steel hull 


Rough weather prevailed. Late 
Sunday afternoon divers went 
down, located the S—4, learned 
there was still life aboard, and 
attached an air hose to a valve 
leading to the ballast tanks of 
the submarine. On Monday the 
Falcon hauled her anchor and 
steamed to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, carrying a diver 
who had been the victim of an 
accident. No diving was done 
that day or the next. The Fa/- 
con returned to her station, but 
on Tuesday, when the sea flat- 
tened for a time, she ran into 








The Navy will, in all prob- 
ability, deny any implication that there was blun- 
dering and will be emphatic in declaring that so far 
as the sunken submarine is concerned the only 
feeling in the official heart is that it must be raised 
and the bodies of its crew taken from the hulk 
as quickly as possible. As a matter of fact, the Navy 
Department undoubtedly would far rather leave 
the S-g at the bottom of Cape Cod Bay; if not for 
all time, then at least until mild weather prevails 
and salvage operations would be less drawn out. 
The S-4 is of a type nearly obsolete; the costly 
work of raising the S—5z from the ocean bed off 
Block Island two years ago is well remembered, and 
those citizens who clamor to have the bodies of the 
victims of the latest naval disaster secured at once 
for the benefit of the men’s families perhaps have 
never heard that the most fitting grave for a seafarer 
is with his ship at the bottom of the clean ocean. 
But the fact remains that the Navy blundered and 
in doing so created a situation that will keep the 
salvage fleet at Provincetown as long as there is 
any chance for the divers to work and will also keep 
those divers in constant danger of death. 

While on a practice run the S-¢ was rammed and 
sunk by the Coast Guard destroyer Paulding, going 
to the bottom in 105 feet of water. This occurred 
late in the afternoon of Saturday, December 17. 


the harbor on an official er- 
rand instead of sending down divers. 

Wednesday was spent in searching for the sunken 
submarine, Admiral Brumby admitting that the 
position of the S-g had been lost. On Wednesday 
night, after it had again been found, divers worked 
on the wreck and attached an air hose to the S-C 
valve of the listening apparatus. By means of this 
they were able to pump air into the torpedo room 
in which the six men who had signaled their plight 
were imprisoned, but no sign of life was found. 


HURSDAY morning Admiral Brumby stated 
to reporters that he had no idea life still re- 
mained within the S-g, and later announced him- 
self and his officers as concurring in the opinion © 
that as all of the submarine’s crew had perished, 
and as salvage operations might mean further loss 
of life, the work would be postponed until spring. 
I state this in the face of a recent utterance credited 
to Secretary of the Navy Wilbur which seemed to 
imply that any suggestion that the Navy ever had 
intended to postpone salvage operations was the 
product of some newspaperman’s imagination. 
Such, in brief, are the facts attendant on the 
sinking and the operations immediately following. 
Where were the blunders? 
First, despite the bearings taken by the Coast 
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Guard, time was lost by the naval contingent, after 
its arrival at Provincetown, in dragging for the S-4. 
Second, the first divers down fastened a descending 
line to the hull of the submarine, but it was an 
ordinary line and no orders were given by those in 
charge to attach heavier cables. Two of the divers, 
both experienced men, have stated to newspaper 
representatives that had a steel line been attached 
to the hulk they could have gone down in com- 
parative safety despite rough water. They explained 
that it is possible to slide down such a line much 
after the manner in which a fireman slides down the 
brass pole in the engine house. Thus it would have 
been possible to attach an air hose to the S-C 
valve on Sunday and to have sent air and liquid 
food to the imprisoned men before they succumbed 
to suffocation. Moreover, the only line fastened to 
the S-¢ chafed or broke and left nothing but the air 
hose attached to the ballast tank as a tether. 


HIRD, it is doubtful if the naval officers took 

proper bearings of the submarine’s position’ 
after locating her. On Wednesday, when diving 
conditions were suitable, the rubber hose also had 
parted and many valuable hours were spent in 
dragging and sounding in an effort to relocate the 
wreck. Had accurate bearings been taken, this 
would have been unnecessary as there is no indi- 
cation that any tidal current or underwater force 
had moved the steel shell. Admiral Brumby stated 
that the S—g had gone astray at one o’clock Wednes- 
day afternoon, but dragging and sounding was in 
progress as early as seven o'clock that morning and 
the fact that the preliminary work of placing moor- 
ing buoys for the Fa/con was not carried out earlier 
pointed to but one thing— that the salvage crew 
did not know where to place them. 

Fourth, pontoons are an absolute necessity in 
raising a submarine. Despite the fact that Province- 
town has for years been a submarine testing point, 
and despite the lesson apparent in the S—57z disaster, 
the nearest pontoons were at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Some fast boats are berthed there, but instead 
of placing the unwieldy barrels of wood and steel on 
the decks of such vessels and rushing them to 
Provincetown, the Navy Department ordered them 
towed through Long Island Sound and the Cape 
Cod Canal at the rate of four miles an hour. 

Fifth, privately owned derrick ships and wreck- 
ing tugs such as were needed in raising the hulk 
were not ordered to leave New York until five 
o’clock on Monday morning, and almost as soon as 
they reached Provincetown were ordered to return. 

But the greatest blunder of all lies in the fact 
that the Navy, like the Army and unlike the Marine 
Corps, has no knowledge of the important business 
of public relations and cannot keep before it the 
thought that the public, which pays the bills, is 
at all times entitled to all the facts. Many of the 


early statements given out at the scene of the dis- 
aster built up false hopes. It would have been far 
better if, instead of showing scant courtesy to the 
reporters for the first two days, those in charge had 
at the outset issued a candid statement to the effect 


that although everything possible would be done to . 


rescue the men alive in the hull there was but a 
slim chance. 

Second guesses always are best, but cold reason- 
ing on the part of those who watched the work 
made it apparent that the salvage corps knew there 
was only the faintest ray of hope. Even under such 
conditions, and if it were true that the Navy was 
merely going through the motions to satisfy public 
opinion, the motions could have been made much 
more convincing had red tape been cut for once and 
speed taken the place of Navy custom.. 

In addition, there was confusion due to the fact 
that at all times during Christmas week conflicting 
statements were being given out from the scene of 
the disaster, from the navy yard, and from naval 
headquarters at Washington. Admiral Andrews, 
commandant at the yard, in an attempt to refute 
early criticism, issued a long interview which con- 
tained statements that immediately were dis- 
counted by reports from the base of salvage work. 
Washington slopped over in its belated attempt to 
feed the public. On the day that the Falcon steamed 
into Provincetown Harbor to disembark some men 
and to take on some civilian salvage experts, the 
Navy Department, through the Associated Press, 
announced that the ship had been driven in by high 
winds and heavy seas. On the same day the small 
fishing boats used by the press made their usual trips. 

Washington ridiculed salvage suggestions offered 
by fishermen and sailors of that region, forgetting 
that every fisherman has intimate knowledge of 
tide, weather, and current conditions in his locality, 
as well as of conditions on the ocean’s bed. In addi- 
tion, the Navy Department lost sight of the fact 
that the suggestion of a Cape Cod fisherman was 
responsible for salving another submarine which, 
a few years ago, grounded on the outer side of the 
Cape and resisted every effort of the Navy to float 
it, until the Cape Cod plan was put into operation. 


NE could go on endlessly to point out the minor 
points where the Navy went ahead blindly 
in this matter, but several investigations are in the 
offing and perhaps much of the haze will be cleared 
by them. The professional politicians have seized 
upon the disaster eagerly. No doubt some of the 
Senators and Congressmen who have taken up the 
cudgels are honest in the opinions they have voiced 
and the demands they are making, but the fact re- 
mains that a Presidental campaign is upon us and 
the sinking of the S-¢ has created just the sort of 
political football that many of those who sit in high 
places in Washington have been looking for. 
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Readers and Writers 


[' is nearly a year ago since I discussed 
in this place the French edition of 
Régis Michaud’s “Le Roman Améri- 
cain d’Aujourd’hui” which has just been 
published here as “The American Novel 
of To-day” (Little, Brown). Professor 
Michaud himself prepared this American 
edition, which is not merely a translation 
of the original work, but rather a reshap- 
ing of the material with a view to the re- 
quirements of a new audience. The author 
has no need to apologize for his “ au- 
dacity” in transcribing his book into 
English, for he has done it exceedingly 
well, producing a volume which achieves 
its purpose much more effectively than 
a translation by another hand could 
have done. 

To begin with, he has given the book a 
subtitle which clearly explains his aim, 
for he calls it “A Social and Psychological 
Study,” which it is, rather than a history 
of contemporary American fiction. Pro- 
fessor Michaud’s inquiry covers the three 
points which he raises in his foreword: 
“What has become of ethical and in- 
tellectual standards in the United States, 
a country so unmistakably prosperous 
and happy from a material point of view? 
What is the present condition of culture 
which exists behind the display of luxury 
and comfort? How has America fared in 
the conflict of quality versus quantity 
which has swept the world?” 

To those who believe that the literature 
of revolt is essentially a recent phenome- 
non confined to a certain limited circle of 
intellectuals, it will come as a surprise to 
find that Professor Michaud can trace a 
continuity of criticism in American fiction 
from Hawthorne to the present day. The 
array of names is certainly imposing. 
Hawthorne, Henry James, Edith Whar- 
ton, Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood 
Anderson, James Branch Cabell, Willa 
Cather, Zona Gale, Floyd Dell, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Waldo Frank, Ben Hecht, 
Robert McAlmon, William Carlos Wil- 
liams. We are not accustomed to seeing 
precisely those names in such j*xtaposi- 
tion, but M. Michaud links then as wit- 
nesses to one form or another of /.merican 
self-criticism and discontent. 


The average American is an optimist 
superficially, but many disappointments 
lie buried in his heart, There seems to be 
some ungratified longing in his life; neither 
Puritan asceticism nor material prosperity 
can satisfy the new generation in America. 
The newcomers declare themselves dis- 
contented; they have become frankly 
pessimistic, A proud and wealthy nation, 
the proudest and wealthiest of all, the 
most eager and the most successful in 


By Ernest Boyd 


conquering the means of material welfare, 


America does not seem to know how to 
make her children happy. They are in re- 


volt, they are questioning the ideals and 
institutions of their fathers. In poetry, in 


drama, in the pulpit and in the press, 


pessimism and criticism prevail. 


Out of the writings of the authars [ 
have mentioned M. Michaud brings his 


proofs of this state of mind, and from 


a. 
Mr. Boyd Recommends: | 





FIcTION 
The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking Press), 
Southern Charm. By Iisa Glenn 
(Knoph). 
Just Between Us Girls. By Lioyd 
Mayer (Doubleday). 


The Great Modern Detective Stories. 


By Willard Huntington Wright 


(Scribner’s). 


GENERAL 


The American Novel of To-day. By 
Régis Michaud (Little, Brown). 
The Fesuit Enigma. By Dr. E. Boyd 
Barrett (Liveright). 
Opinions. By Claude Washburn 

(Dutton). 
Shelley: His Life and Work. By Wal- 
ter E. Peck, (Houghton Mifflin). 











those proofs he concludes that a healthy 
pessimism, which is an essential element 
in art, is creating a literature of real 
significance in America. But he also tries 
to discover what specifically and pecul- 
iarly American conditions have aroused 
this pessimistic discontent, and he seems 
to be satisfied that our old friend Puritan- 
ism is to blame. He admits that Puritan- 
ism was in the past “a literary incentive 
of the first order,” but nowadays it is 
merely “an obstacle to wish-fulfillment,” 
hence a source of complexes and inhibi- 
tions which are reflected, with their at- 
tendant struggles, in the fiction of today. 


T this point Michaud introduces the 
“mother complex,” which he regards 

as one of the dominating factors in the 
case. “This mother complex is one of the 
most difficult American idiosyncrasies for 
the European to understand. The subli- 
mation of instincts in America reaches 
its limits in married life when the wife 
becomes in familiar appellation ‘mother.’ 
This American complex has no equiva- 
lent in the Old World.” M. Michaud 
apparently has never lived in any other 


English-speaking country or he would 
not have committed himself to that rash 
generalization. Whatever may be said 
about the predominating influence of 
women in America, especially in the fields 
of art and literature, i¢ will not do to as- 
sume that thereby everything is explained. 

Here, for example, ig the author de- 
claring in a footnote that “the power of 
the American woman as censor” ig illus- 
trated by the fact that an Association of 
Christian Mothers stopped the production 
of Vildrac’s “S, S. Tenacity,” and that 
the withdrawal of Bourdet’s “The Cap- 
tive” was also a triumph for the motherly 
complex. Was it, then, the Amertcan 
mother complex in England which pre- 
vented any production whatsoever of 
“The Captive,” which had here for some 
weeks a successful run? And why is it that 
many books and plays are censored in 
London which have passed undisturbed 
in New York? 


AM afraid M. Michaud is allowing his 

enthusiasm for psychoanalysis to run 
away with him, both in his assumption 
that a wife who is called “mother” by her 
husband is the victim of a sublimation, 
and in his assumption that certain forms 
of suppression are the peculiar result of 
America’s mother complex. Almost every 
Englishman and American who knows 
France would be inclined to think that the 
influence of the mother there is much 
more powerful and lasts much later in a 
son’s life than would be possible in an 
English-speaking country. Nevertheless, 
the whole attitude of the French toward 
sex is radically different from ours, while 
at the same time showing no signs of 
that famous mother complex. 

At one stage in his discussion of Ameri- 
can discontent and disillusionment he 
refers to a similar state of mind in Europe 
but does not, it seems to me, correlate 
European and American conditions. While 
it is true that there is a certain insistence 
upon the need for revolt against Puritan- - 
ism in this country which is not heard in 
Europe, the general tone of skepticism and 
pessimism is common to the age rather 
than to a particular country. In actual 
fact, despite the theoretical rigors of 


‘Puritanism, there is much more freedom 


among the younger generations than is 
admitted. American Puritanism is very 
like American prohibition in one im- 
portant respect — there is a great gap 
between theory and practice. 

Nothing could show this more clearly 
than the very literature which M. 
Michaud has examined in his interesting _ 
and well-documented book. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson: His Life 
and Diaries. By Major General Sir 
C. E. Callwell. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $10.00. 
HESE volumes can hardly fail to 


interest any person who regards the 
World War as an important event, for 
Sir Henry Wilson was one of the “in- 
siders” of that tremendous tragedy, and in 
these diaries he revealed frankly and some- 
times indiscreetly what he thought of it 
and of its principal actors. Often his com- 
ments were wise and more often they were 
shrewd. He had a brisk, flippant way 
which yanked larger-than-life heroes off 
their concrete pedestals; he had a hearty 
dislike for people whose judgment he dis- 
trusted or whose purposes differed from 
his own. His opinions were fixed and 
definite, but always plausibly presented, 
always seemingly capable of flexible ad- 
justment. He was essentially very much 
the intelligent British military snob. 

The personal charm for which he was 
so famous is not particularly apparent in 
these records. Evidently, he could turn it 
on when he wanted to do so much as one 
turns a tap, and evidently, by his own 
confession, he turned it on as a rule in 
order to accomplish some purpose of his 
own. This is a natural and proper thing 
for any intelligent and charming person 
to do; it is the least of moral offenses, but 
one regrets that his diaries record so many 
occasions when he turned his hypnotic 
charm on for the bemusing of people 
whom he detested and despised. He was a 
staff soldier but essentially a diplomat and 
a smooth one. Aside from his professional 
acquirements, such as they were, and the 
unquestionably sharp edge of his mind in 
dealing with military and other problems, 
he shows himself to have been primarily a 
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mixer, a fixer, a solvent of antipathetic 
human units; in short, a diplomat of rare 
personality and effectiveness. There is a 
certain irony in the fact that so astute and 
sympathetic an arranger and conciliator 
should have died from an assassin’s bullet. 
But the man who killed him was a passion- 
ate Irishman of the breed who cannot be 
conciliated. These two volumes will not 
notably increase Wilson’s posthumous 
reputation, but will interest the public 
which reads them with understanding. 


** eK * 


The Letters of Baudelaire. Translated 
by Arthur Symons. New York: Albert 
& Charles Boni. $4.00. 


HARLES BAUDELAIRE, like Poe, 
suffered from genius that was akin 
to madness. In 1852 he wrote in his jour- 
nal: “I have cultivated my hysteria with 
delight and horror. Now I have always a 
kind of frenzy, and today, January 23rd, 
1852, I have undergone a singular warn- 
ing. I have felt pass over me the wind of 
the Wing of Folly.” These letters trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons reveal almost all 
we know of his naturally secretive person- 
ality. Unhappy Baudelaire! He was the 
victim of his own extravagance. The 
letters which cover a period of thirty- 
three years, from 1833 to 1866, were 
written for the most part to his mother, 
the one person he was able to love through 
life. Servile demands for money, passion- 
ate pleas for trust and understanding, 
abject apologies for folly and incompe- 
tence, they are the agonizing record of a 
subtle but tortured consciousness staring 
fascinated into the abyss. The intimate 
and profoundly moving letters reveal the 
tragedy of a sensitive mind, reveal the 
heartbreaking bitterness and hope and 
struggle of a man unfitted to combat the 
implacabilities of life. This collection has 
been translated into sensitive and appreci- 
ative English, and is a beautiful and valu- 
able supplement to the complete “Prose 
and Poems.” 


**e Ke *K * 


Etah and Beyond. By Donald B. Mac- 
Millan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 


“TL TAH and Beyond or Life Within 

Twelve Degrees of the Pole” is 
the narrative of MacMillan’s trip north 
of the Arctic circle in 1923-24. Into this 
simple record of adventure, Comman- 
der MacMillan has condensed years of 
experience and observation as a member 
and leader of Arctic expeditions. He has 
pleasantly combined with the cruise of 
the good ship Bowdoin supplementary 
paragraphs on former exploration, the 





Eskimo Arctic life, Arctic flora and fauna, 
as well as geological and meteorological 
discoveries. Easily and modestly told, 
and generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the author, “Etah and Be- 
yond” is a worthy addition to the shelves 
of voyages and discoveries. 


** * * & 


The Quince Bush. By Marian Bower. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50. 

FF-STAGE action in a _ novel 
reminds one of those half-dirty and 

half-clean rugs in the windows of cleansing 
establishments, labeled “Before” and 
“After.” There is so much one has to 
take someone else’s word for. The only 
difference is that you really don’t care 
about the rug and you do care a little 
about the characters, especially if they 
do such unaccountable things as they do 
in the “Quince Bush.” They fall violently 
in and out of love with anyone and nearly 
everyone they see, but none of it is 
especially convincing as the curtain is 
continually going down and leaving us 
in the dark. The atmosphere is strangely 
reminiscent of Hardy, and does not suffer 
by comparison as much as might be 
expected. If Miss Bower’s action were as 
ably handled as her background, the 
book would have been notable. 


** * * * 


The Church and the World. By William 
Ralph Inge. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 


i b« gloomy and outspoken Dean of 
St. Paul’s proves himself in this new 
collection of essays not quite sogloomy, but 
almost as outspoken. The volume differs 
from his “Outspoken Essays” in dealing 
with no subjects that are social or eco- 
nomic. It is the Church with its impedi- 
menta of myth and tradition and in a 
state of division trying to make headway 
in a modern and scientific world that is 
the unifying theme. Since the death of 
Carlyle no English essayist has had as 
sharp a tongue as the dean of St. Paul’s, 
but in these papers confined to matters, 
so to speak, within the dean’s own baili- 
wick, his breadth of learning and thinking 
is more apparent than the sheer brilliance 
of expression. The brilliance, however, is 
there, too. Here is an Ingeism, I think: 
“Man the tool-maker has made ‘inani- 
mate instruments’ (as Aristotle says) do 
his manual work for him; he is now trying 
to make them do his mental work for him. 
Nature has no objection. . . . Our brains 
may follow our teeth, claws, and fur.” The 
gloomy dean is always worth reading, and 
this book is worth pondering. 
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State Department that Col. CHarLEs 

A. LinpBercu has been given official 
rank in the diplomatic corps of this nation. 
Yet it is none the less true that when the 
Spirit of St. Louis settled down on Val- 
buena Flying Field outside Mexico City, 
its pilot gave a definition to that pom- 
pous diplomatic title — “envoy extraordi- 
nary” —which the term has hardly 
known before. When he left Mexico City 
on December 28 to continue his flight 
through Central America and possibly 
to Colombia and Venezuela before drop- 
ping down upon the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Havana, 
he continued to fire the spirit of good will 
so enthusiastically kindled in his first 
welcome below the Rio Grande. By 
popular acclaim, LinpBerGH has become 
our most essential minister — ambassador 
at large of the United States. 

LinpBERGH learned his ambassadorial 
duties in the excellent school of Myron 
T. Herrick, who presides over the 
American Embassy in Paris. Which is 
not to say that the young flyer was any 
the less responsible for the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of France for him — and 
through him, as he so carefully pointed 
out, for the United States. Mr. Herrick, 
it is to be supposed, merely stood at the 
young man’s elbow, made quiet sugges- 
tions which were carried out naturally 
and effectively. One assumes, from the 
enthusiasm which greets him everywhere 
in Central American states suspected of 
smoldering with hostility toward the 
nation of his birth, that LInDBERGH is an 
apt pupil. 

The ease, the quiet good taste with which 
he meets situations capable of turning an 
older head, indicates why 


[' is nowhere recorded in the files of the 


The Story of the Week 


Where Lindbergh Flies 
By Stewart Beach 


play up to the sloppy sentimentalism with 
which the press surrounds its popular 
heroes. He has been called “Lindy” and 
“the lone eagle”; down in Latin America 
they are said to have added “ bermanito” 
— “little brother” — to the list, but he is 
still rightly Colonel LinpBERGu, a young 
man devotedly interested in the future of 
aviation, firm in ignoring opportunities 
for dramatizing himself. 

The depth of this devotion is revealed 
in one of the installments of his flight story 
published by the New York Times. When 
LinpBERGH left Mexico for Guatemala 
City he knew that he was beginning a 
hazardous flight. His air line of 675 miles 
took him over jungles and mountains 
where engine trouble and the necessity of 
a forced landing might easily have ended 
his career. Such a catastrophe, he rightly 
reasoned, would have been regarded by 
flying skeptics as proof that airplanes are 
not safe just yet. “ Flying a single-motored 
*plane over mountains and jungles cannot 
be regarded as safe flying,” wrote the 
young man. “And a possible mishap 
should not be looked upon as having 
bearing on the safety of commercial 
aviation over established air routes, such 
as exist in the United States. I want to 
emphasize this strongly.” 

And saying so much, covering the 
inevitable flareback against commercial 
aviation should he meet with trouble, 
LinpDBERGH took off, flew his 675 miles in 
half an hour under scheduled time, and 
landed in Guatemala City on the first leg 
of his flight through Central America. 
There was staged the first of seven mon- 
ster demonstrations from the seven 
nations which occupy the long neck con- 
necting the two American continents. 





British Honduras, with landing facilities 
only upon a polo field, waited breathlessly 
while the flyer winged over the 250 miles 
from Guatemala City to Belize to “look 
the field over” and decide whether a 
landing was possible. No land ’plane had 
ever made the attempt before: Linp- 
BERGH accomplished it by a splendid 
exhibition of that pilot’s skill which long 
ago forced even the most sentimental of 
correspondents to realize that “Lucky” 
LinDBERGH was by no means all the story. 


ROM Belize, Linpzercu flew the 260 
miles to San Salvador, continued to 
Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, and 
from there took off for Managua, Nicara- 
gua’s capital and principal city. San José, 
Costa Rica, and Panama are the remain- 
ing stops on his flight through Central 
America. Whether the flyer will continue 
to Havana by way of Bogota, Colombia’s 
capital, and Caracas in Venezuela, has 
not yet been decided. The route on the 
accompanying map is the projected one 
which he will follow in the event that he 
continues further south. If this is decided 
to be impractical, he will turn back from 
Panama, fly over the country he has 
traversed, head to sea over Yucatan, and 
steer straight for Havana, Cuba’s capital. 
It is a simple matter to record so briefly 
the itinerary of a flight which is epochal, 
not only in the history of aviation, but in 
diplomatic relations between this nation 
and the Central American states as well. 
If LinpsercH completes his flight to 
Havana by way of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, he will have flown better than 4,500 
miles since he took off from Mexico City, 
and more than 7,000 since the Spirit of 
St. Louis left Bolling Field, Washington. 
He has indicated the pos- 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for mors careful study. The Editors select 
or comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Latin Sipe Licuts on Pan-AMERICANISM. I. 
Review the development of our policy toward 
Latin America from 1823 to the present day. What 
was the original Monroe Doctrine? What events in 
Europe occasioned its promulgation by President 
Monroe? What additions or changes have been 
made in it during the course of our history? 2. Name 
at least three instances in which the United States, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, has intervened in 
Central or South American affairs. Discuss the 
recent intervention in Nicaragua, and the presence of 
American Marines in the Ocotal region today. 
What is happening there? 3. Do you think that 
conditions at present are so different from those of 
a hundred years ago as to justify some modification 
of the Monroe Doctrine? What new interests has 
the United States acquired in Latin America? 
What is the progress of our trade in that region? 
What of American investments? What bearing has 
the Panama Canal upon our interest in the Caribbean 
area? 4. Remember that a majority of the Latin 
American states are members of the League of 
Nations. Do you see any clash between the in- 
terests of the League and the interests of the 
United States in Latin America? 5. Comment on 
the Latin American attitude toward the Monroe 
Doctrine as explained by Mr. Marvin in this article. 
Comment on the American attitude as shown by 
current comment in newspapers and magazines. 
Comment on the proposal of Mr. Buell of the 
Foreign Policy Association, explained in the 
leading editorial in this issue of Tue INDEPENDENT. 
See if you can devise any other solution of the 
problems surrounding the Monroe Doctrine. 6. 
What is the Pan-American Union? What are its 
functions? Discuss the Latin American and Ameri- 
can attitudes toward the organization, suggesting 
means for making it a more effective instrument in 
promoting good will in the Western Hemisphere. 
47. Write an article of 1,000 words or more on one of 
the following subjects: a4. What Latin America 
Thinks of Us; 4, A North American View of Latin 
America; ¢. The Monroe Doctrine: Yesterday and 
Today; d. The Pan-American Union. 

PRECONVENTION Portraits. 1. Consider this 
article in the same light as last week’s portrait of 
Curtis of Kansas. What do you think of Mr. Merz’s 
introduction? Of his discussion of Al Smith’s 
qualifications for the Presidency? Of his conclusion? 
2. In considering Governor Smith as a Presidential 
possibility it would be worth while to add to Mr. 
Merz’s picture of him. To fill in the outlines given by 
Mr. Merz it would be interesting to collect addi- 
tional material on the governor’s life and political 
career. “Alfred E. Smith, a Critical Study,” by 
Henry F. Pringle (Macy-Masius), and “Up from 
the City Streets,’ by Norman Hapgood and 
Henry Moskowitz (Harcourt, Brace), are two recent 
full-length portraits of the man. A quantity of 
magazine material is also available. 3. List in 
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parallel columns the points favorable to the gover- 
nor and those unfavorable to him, as you see them. 
3. Do you conclude that Al Smith would make a 
good President? 

Brains AND Bralp IN THE S-¢ Debate. 1. Dis- 
cuss this article in connection with the proceedings 
of the Naval Court of Inquiry, which is now looking 
into the S-g disaster. Notice, also, the editorial 
headed “Find the Truth,” in this issue of Tue 
InDEPENDENT. For an account of the disaster and 
the rescue operations, see “The Story of the Week,” 
in Tue INDEPENDENT for January 7. 2. Review the 
facts in the disaster, and in the subsequent efforts to 
raise the submarine and save the men imprisoned in 
her hull. What fault does the writer of this article 
find with the rescue work? On what ground does he 
censure the Navy? 3. After reviewing the evidence 
contained in this article and in other accounts of the 
disaster, try to answer the following questions: a. 
Is the Navy guilty of neglect in not providing 
sufficient safety devices in submarines, or in not 
providing devices to raise disabled submarines 
from the bottom? Is it guilty of mismanagement of 
the submarine service, and for failure to equip 
submarine bases with materials for meeting such 
emergencies? 4, Aside from this, is it guilty of mis- 
management and inefficiency in its conduct of the 
actual rescue operations? 





Preconvention Portraits 
(Continued from page 34) 


House. Secretary Baker is Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of State. He has been 
picked for his office not because he can 
deliver votes, but because he is presumed 
to know his business. President Smith, 
whatever his frailties, makes a point of 
picking men who know their business. 
Do not believe, whatever else you may 
believe of Smith, that George Olvany, 
theoretically boss of Tammany, would be 
Secretary of State and that Jimmy Walker 
would be groomed for the task of becom- 
ing the second greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Alexander Hamilton. 
Smith has a way of picking men who know 
their jobs. It is quite possible that his 
Cabinet would include one Republican 
chosen on the theory that he knows his 
business. And if this sounds quixotic, 
consider the fact that Smith’s present 
Cabinet, as Governor of New York — on 
his home ground, in his fourth term, when 
and where he could give Tammany every- 
thing it asked, if he so chose — does actu- 
ally include no less than six Republicans 
at this moment, in a total of fourteen 
members. Tammany, with Smith as 
President, could have all it wanted in the 
line of local patronage — just as it could 
have all it wanted, locally, from any other 
Democratic President. But Smith’s Cabi- 
net would be his own. 

What would also be his own would be 
his diction and his manaers. Ain’t would 
still be ain’t, and seven Ambassadors 
from Great Britain would not change it. 
Et would still be et, for dinner. The moist 
cigar would still droop genially from one 
sagging corner of the generous mouth; the 
brown derby would make its triennial 
appearance on state occasions. A genial 


| quartet which has met more than once at 


French Lick and Atlantic City would 





reassemble on the links at Chevy Chase. 
When Gene Tunney called at the White 
House this time he would shake hands 
with a President who knew his weight and 
reach. There would be nothing Colonial 
about this Administration. An atmosphere 
of half-smoked cigars, Broadway gossip, 
old friends from Tammany, and vernacu- 
lar from Forty-Second Street would settle 
down upon the White House; and no 
doubt the city of Washington, which had 
its first great shock in Andrew Jackson, 
would find its placid manners once more 
ruffled by this invasion from the side- 
walks of New York. For Smith would be 
the first representative of the new immi- 
gration and the big-city streets to take 
the oath as President. 

A man who is still young, tireless, and 
immensely capable—a man who has been 
loaded down with religious prejudice, the 
wet issue, and the fragrant memories of 
Tammany Hall and yet manages to re- 
main politically available despite these 
handicaps, each one of which is theoretic- 
ally sufficient to destroy him — a man of 
experience, wit, city manners and sophis- 
tication, who typifies the challenge of a 
restless urban civilization to the long- 
continued domination of a thousand 
Main Streets: this is the man who now 
bids for the nomination of a party whose 
strength, ironically enough, lies chiefly 
in the old aristocracy of the Solid South. 

The answer to Smith, in the Demo- 
cratic party, is a coalition which has not 
yet found its leader. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 41) 


the speaker of the evening at a recent 
semipublic dinner in Washington, indulged 
in such oratorical atrocities that a friend 
who heard him reported that all that was 
audible from his side of the room was “one 
half of a teamster’s argument.” 

While I have started on a list of Vice 
Presidential possibilities I must not let the 
others slip my mind, no matter how in- 
consequential they may appear now or 
hereafter. Of course there is young Teddy 
Roosevelt, who is still ready to accept any 
job and who honestly believes that he is 
the most powerful figure in New York 
Republican life. There is John Q. Tilson of 
Connecticut, Republican floor leader of 
the House, whose rubber soles have yet to 
give him away and whose leadership ap- 
pears as remote as the point of a pin 
through the reverse end of a telescope. 

What has happened to our old friend 
Dickinson of Iowa, who about this time 
every year was brushing and annointing 
his silvery locks preparatory to raising the 
Vice Presidential trumpet and giving it a 
resounding toot? I fear that his advocacy 
of the Lowden movement has deprived 
him of posing as the perennial stand-by 
for second place on a national ticket. 
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